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For  almost  a decade  Harold  Tinkle  showed  College  of  DuPage  students  how  to 
find  the  good  stuff  in  books,  how  to  look  out  a window.  How  to  see.  Then  take 
the  next  step:  look  in  the  mirror.  Write  about  it.  By  example  he  was  quick  with 
the  trigger  when  it  came  to  what  he  wanted  most—  A Few  Good  Words  aimed 
at  his  target,  the  entire  scene  focused  in  the  crosshairs,  waiting  to  take  the  bullet. 
He  seldom  missed. 

Now  he  is  missed.  Today,  on  the  first  anniversary  of  his  passing,  I am  reminded 
of  friends  and  students  who  have  remembered  his  zest  and  his  art  and  the  way 
he  had  his  way  with  words.  'Animal  Seasons  says  what  he  felt  about  the 
Midwest;  about  its  bite.  Always,  he  longed  for  the  smell  and  the  light  and  the 
geography  of  his  native  California.  'Potential  Spaces, " written  for  him  by  our 
daughter  Hillary  Tindle  is  one  meticulously  faceted  gem  of  his  legacy. 

Phylis  Janik 
January  25,  1995 


The  Staff  of  the  Prairie  Light  Review  would  like  to  dedicate  this  issue  to 
Harold  Tinkle  who  passed  away  on  January  25,  1994. 
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Animal  Seasons 

by  Harold  Tinkle 

The  white  cat  came  as  a surprise 
to  rabbits,  field  mice,  cold  birds 
and  me.  I froze  at  both  door  and  window, 
saw  the  whole  thing.  Saw  the  snow, 
partisan  to  the  cat,  hush  his  footpads 
and  hide  the  big  sniper  from  the  best  of  eyes. 
We  saw  motion  sometimes,  a fur  flow, 
or  his  snow  bed  or  snow  table  only  and  those 
feathered.  It  was  hard  getting  through. 

Then  a thousand  blackbirds  sprang 

up  like  dark  tinsel  or  ribon 

or  the  notation  of  their  own  code  song. 

We  had  grown  dumb  to  that  ballet 
hosanna,  and  could  not  say  why 
they  would  fly  so,  lean  edge  on 
and  then  turn,  causing  the  sky  to  blossom. 

We  had  forgotten  the  signal,  but  the  white  cat 
padded  away,  knowing  what  it  meant. 

He'd  killed  enough 

and  now,  until 

he  comes  home  again,  the  birds  are  going  to  fly 

and  make  a living  of  the  sky 

which  is  bluer,  and  the  clouds  are  individual. 
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Poetential  Spaces 

by  Hillary  Tindle 

My  reflection  is  smooth.  Even  small  hands 
could  run  their  tips  over  these  curves 
oblivious  to  the  lision  refusing  to  bulge  into  view 
choosing  instead  the  quiet  places 
between  cells 

Fingers  move  over  my  abdomen 
rigid  with  blood  rushing  to  digest 
memories  of  the  meals  we  shared 
but  my  kidneys  swell,  unable 
to  filter  you  out. 

In  my  lungs,  air  we  breathed  in  the  same  room. 

And  blood  still  surges  beneath  the  spot 

you  cracked  a confetti-filled  casacarone  over  my  hair 

at  the  Santa  Barbara  Fiesta  when  I was  nine. 

Every  cell  in  my  body  has  a backyard 
in  which  you  are  buried. 

Cells  that  die  tell  their  daughters 
to  remember  you  with  Bluegirl  roses 
like  the  ones  which  bloomed  in  January 
on  the  east  wall  of  your  house. 

I see  them  sometimes,  like  young  girls, 
their  tanned  arms  trimming  the  buds, 
breathing  in  the  fragrance  with  asthmatic  gasps. 
Terrified  to  exhale  you  completely. 

They  bend  over  you,  hunched 
like  the  wheel  I mistook  for  a cat 
on  the  field  this  morning.  Eye 
big  as  the  bolus  of  blood  in  my  heart 
that  beats  for  you.  Beats  for  you. 
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Crusty  Bread 

by  Carleen  O.  Vandegrift 

A hunk  of  crusty  bread. 

Fingers  gliding  it  through  the  sauce  on  my  plate. 
No  spaghetti  - just  sauce. 

Just  fingers. 

Just  a hunk  of  crusty  bread. 

Just  a succulent  taste  of  heaven. 


Autumn 

by  Rob  Vogt 

The  apathetic  grass  rests  at  its  present  height 
while  trees  and  other  plants  are  wonderfully  out-of-sync 
in  their  attempt  to  shed  the  memories  of  summer, 
displaying  faded  brilliance. 

The  air  smells  like  stillness 

and  the  wind  strikes  a perfect  balance 

between  arid  and  raw. 

The  sun  exudes  a comforting  heat, 

emphasizing  the  flight  of  bugs  darting  frantically  about, 

searching  for  a place  to  die. 

A plane  thunders  above— why  would  anyone 
want  to  travel  away  from  autumn? 

The  clouds  seem  higher  today,  not  wanting  to  interfere 
with  such  invigorating  complacency. 

The  wood-pile  tilts  precariously,  but 
exactly  nothing  hangs  in  the  balance 
as  nature  waits  for  winter  to  occur. 
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Echoes 

by  Robert  Lindgren 

Echoes  from  the  past  continue  to  reverberate  in  my  head,  sometimes  triggered  by  a 
strangers  look,  some  innocent  action,  or  maybe  a phrase  from  a current  news  iton.  Recently 
when  a friend  of  mine  commented  on  the  new  movie,  Schindler's  List.  I b^an  to  hear  old  echoes 
from  World  War  H. 

We  were  in  the  Harz  mountains  one  beautiful  spring  day.  I thought  of  the  birdseed 
people  as  we  lay  just  outside  of  a Goman  town,  below  a convenient  rise  in  the  land.  Our  planes 
had  been  pounding  the  town  all  morning,  and  smoke  poured  from  some  of  the  buildings.  The 
white  and  grey  billowing  made  a dramatic  contrast  with  the  clean,  blue  sky.  Thirty -one  tanks 
(I  remember  that  number  distinctly),  other  vehicles  and  troops,  all  of  us  were  carefully 
deployed,  hidden  by  the  natural  terrain.  It  was  really  an  unusual  situation,  almost  like  the  ideal 
textbook  maneuver.  Then  suddenly  and  somehow  an  Army  jeep  brought  the  town  Burgermeister 
out  into  the  countryside  to  negotiate.  He  was  typical  of  his  job,  mustached,  stocky  and  cocky, 
and  wearing  an  alpine  type  hat  with  a brush  of  hairs  and  feathers  tucked  into  the  hat  band. 
He  said  he  would  surrender  his  town  if  the  U.  S.  commander  could  show  him  more  vehicles  than 
we  had.  War  is  not  always  killing;  it's  also  n^otiations.  But  the  n^otiations  had  come  to  a 
standstill. 

At  2 PM  we  rolled  into  the  town  which  had  not  surrendered.  By  then,  of  course,  the 
German  troops  had  disappeared  and  were  hiding  in  the  mountains.  We  scattered  into  all  parts 
of  the  towm.  I was  alone  in  a street  by  a stone  wall,  I remember,  near  a brick  barracks-type 
building.  There  were  no  soldiers  to  by  seen,  no  Germans,  no  other  Americans.  Any  civilians 
in  town  were  hiding.  The  front  door  of  the  building  flew  open,  and  people  poured  out.  They 
were  political  prisoners,  forced  workers.  I was  the  first  American  they  saw.  Before  I knew 
it,  a man  ran  up  to  me,  kissed  my  hand,  said  something  unintelligible  and  was  on  his  way.  In 
all  of  the  confusion,  he  and  I were  the  only  ones  to  know  about  it  and  neither  of  us  understood 
the  other.  His  uncontroable  joy  and  my  embarassment  collided.  I just  happened  to  be  there, 
and  we  would  never  see  each  other  again  after  that  instant. 

Another  sunny  day  we  approached  a small,  quiet,  sleepy-looking  Village.  Olsburg  was 
its  name,  the  same  as  the  nearest  town  to  my  aunt's  farm  in  Kansas.  White  sheets  and  towels 
hung  from  balconies  and  windows.  Other  surrender  flags  of  white  rags  hung  from  makeshift 
flagpoles.  In  extended  order  and  with  weapons  in  hand,  we  approached  the  town  cautiously. 
Walking  past  one  particular  house  always  brought  a smile  or  a chuckle  to  the  soldiers  ahead 
of  me  when  each  of  them  looked  into  a basement  window.  My  turn  showed  me  why.  I saw  an 
old  man,  cloned  with  the  usual  Hitler  mustache,  standing,  facing  outside.  When  he  saw  me, 
he  immediatly  quit  his  work  of  peeling  potatoes  and  wit  his  knife  in  hand  put  up  his  hands  in 
surrender.  But  down  the  street  a few  feet  was  where  the  humor  vanished.  Suddenly,  choppy 
machine  gun  fire  broke  out  from  my  right.  I was  walking  on  the  edge  of  the  street  in  the  shadow 
of  an  armored  car. 

In  a fraction  of  a second,  I barely  deliberated  and  made  a decision  more  quickly  than 
I thought  was  possible.  The  machine  gunner  was  hiding  in  a house  set  back  about  70  feet  or 
so  from  the  road,  a hedge  and  a shallow  ditch  between  us.  A hedge  is  no  place  to  hide  in  wartime. 
Hedges  are  routinely  sprayed  with  machine  gun  fire-just  in  case.  My  logical  and  tactical  choice 
was  to  dash  across  the  street  to  an  anpty  field  and  away  from  enemy  fire.  But  about  300  feet 
ahead  on  that  side  beyond  an  open  field  was  another  house.  Somehow  I knew  a silent  sniper 
was  at  an  upstairs  window  waiting  for  me.  I couldn't  see  him.  I didn't  know  his  name,  but 
I knew  everything  else  about  him.  He  couldn't  possibly  miss  me  if  I flopped  over  there. 
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I jumped  into  the  hedge  only  moments  before  an  armor-piercing  shell  sailed  over,  missed  the  armored 
car  and  exploded  Just  across  the  road,  where  I should  have  been.  Whichever  way  I went  the  sniper 
had  been  cheated.  Later  that  day,  I brought  in  a prisoner,  a big  hulk  of  a young  man  with  a streak 
of  blood  running  down  his  forehead.  He  looked  pathetically  dull,  so  dumb,  my  mother-in-law  would 
have  said  that  cows  wouldn't  eat  him.  That  night  was  a good  one  to  sleep. 

And  farther  along  at  another  time,  another  place  we  approached  Clausthal-Zellerfeld. 
Someone  called  it  the  twin  cities  and  in  the  same  breath  mentioned  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  The 
German  places  were  twin  towns,  or  villages  maybe,  but  certainly  not  cities.  And  I almost  didn't  get 
there.  A mile  or  two  out  of  town,  we  were  walking  the  edges  of  a highway,  Gilmore  on  one  side,  I 
on  the  other.  We  were  the  last  ones  in  extended  lines  of  12  or  15  men.  It  was  another  nice,  sunny  day. 
On  the  left  side  of  the  road  where  I was,  a derelict  mining  operation  of  some  kind  was  rusting  away. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  road  a meadow  stretched  out  in  a huge  elongated  rectangle.  And  ahead  of 
us  were  the  towns  of  Clausthal  and  Zellerfeld.  I remember  at  the  time  being  completely  unconcerned. 
After  all,  I was  at  the  tail  end  of  the  infantry  column,  walking  as  peacefully  as  if  I were  on  my  way 
to  grade  school  when  I was  a kid.  But  Machine  gun  fire  cut  through  my  thoughts,  and  red  tracer  shells 
flashed  down  the  highway  between  Gilmore  and  me.  Instantly  the  highway  was  deserted.  Then 
slowly,  one  by  one,  the  men  who  had  been  on  my  side  of  the  road  left  our  ditch,  dashed  across  the  road, 
hit  the  ground  and  disappeared.  All  the  time  machine  gun  fire  continued  to  pound  away.  I was  alone, 
all  alone,  on  my  side  of  the  road,  not  another  person  in  sight.  But  not  for  long;  I hung  onto  my  gear, 
made  a run  for  it  and  hit  the  dried  grass  in  the  meadow.  My  steel  helmut  popped  off  on  impact.  Just 
as  quickly,  I got  it  back  and  in  place.  All  of  us  were  pinned  down  with  machine  gunfire,  no  hands 
and  knees  stuff.  We  were  "creeping  and  crawling".  I've  never  been  so  close  to  the  ground  in  all  my 
life,  before  or  after.  By  that  time,  Gilmore  was  making  his  way  back  to  a stone  wall,  the  glowing  red 
tracers  about  8 inches  above  his  helmet.  Other  guys  were  moving  across  the  meadow  and  away  from 
the  highway,  toward  a dropoff  which  must  have  been  a small  stream.  In  that  area,  they  seemed  to 
be  drawing  less  fire  than  we  were.  But  it  was  a long  haul  over  there.  Through  the  commotion,  men 
from  behind  the  stone  wall  motioned  to  us  and  yelled. 

"Get  back  here— With  us.  Come  on!" 

I was  the  last  one  to  make  it.  And  as  I leaned  against  the  safety  of  the  back  of  the  wall,  friendly 
strangers  laughed  and  slapped  me  on  the  back.  They  thought  I wouldn't  make  it. 

Clausthal  was  not  taken  that  day. 

The  next  night  though,  we  slept  in  town,  Clausthal  or  Zellerfeld,  I've  forgotten  which.  The 
house  we  chose  for  bedding  down  had  a big  open  porch  and  rattly  windows.  As  usual,  Gilmore  and 
I scrutinized  the  houses  in  town  and  then  chose  that  place.  Maybe  fate  helped  us— and  the  occupants 
too.  In  sloppy  high  school  German,  I told  the  people  living  there  that  we  would  sleep  in  their  best 
bedroom,  and  they  could  stay  in  the  house.  In  wartime,  that  was  a house  for  them.  That  night,  as 
we  often  did,  we  shared  food  and  ate  our  evening  meal  with  the  German  civilians.  Then,  later  in  the 
dark  of  night,  the  windows  in  the  old  house  rattled  almost  to  breaking,  and  a distant  rumbling  sounded 
like  an  own  town  approaching  storm.  Gilmore  and  I ran  to  the  porch  to  see  but  realized  that  we  were 
being  attacked  by  artillery  fire.  The  german  troops  who  had  been  driven  out  were  shelling  their  own 
town  and  people  as  well  as  us  occupying  Americans.  Without  hesitation,  one  of  the  women  about  my 
mother's  age  came  out,  put  her  arm  around  me  and  said  she  was  taking  us  down  to  the  basement  where 
we  would  be  safe.  Her  concern  for  us  was  really  a surprise. 
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The  next  morning,  perhaps  1 surprised  her.  A friend  of  hers  staying  the  night  in  that  house  needed  to 
see  her  daughter  in  another  part  of  town.  The  lady  said  she  wasn't  allowed  on  the  streets,  too  much 
military  activity.  I grabbed  her  by  the  arm  and  we  started  on  our  way.  The  stone  sidewalks  and  street 
were  narrow,  much  too  narrow.  She  walked  in  the  gutter,  tanks  and  other  vehicles  dangerously  close. 

"(ret  up  here,"  I said  and  pulled  her  up  with  me.  She  stammered  and  said  the  law  wouldn't 
allow  her  to  walk  on  the  sidewalks  when  American  soldiers  were  there.  I didn't  care.  Walking 
together  on  the  sidewalk,  we  saw  the  usual  bold  signs  posted  on  walls  and  closed  shops:  Luten  ist 
Verbotten,  Looting  is  Forbidden. 

I got  the  poor  old  soul  delivered  and  found  my  way  back  to  Gilmore  on  the  big  front  porch.  Then  we 
were  on  our  way  to  war  again.  Not  very  far  from  there  in  a dreary  countryside,  no  buildings  of  any 
kind,  we  came  upon  a couple  of  idle  railroad  cars  on  a siding.  Suddenly,  someone  inside  slid  open  a side 
door.  Excited  men  ran  across  a field  toward  us.  They  were  happy,  Hnally  free.  Somehow  we 
communicated.  I'll  always  rem^ber  their  faces  and  their  hands,  happy  faces,  mutilated  fingers.  The 
men  were  eager  to  show  us  how  their  Hngers  had  been  cut  to  the  bone  at  the  joints~and  told  us  how  the 
cuts  had  been  soaked  in  salt  water.  Then  being  free,  they  went  their  way,  we  went  ours. 

Some  echoes  from  those  days  I don't  hear;  actually  I turn  a deaf  ear.  I tune  them  out, 
Buchenwald  for  instance.  But  the  Schindler's  List  discussion  with  my  friend  brought  me  back  to  that 
one  afternoon  in  Buchenwald,  a prisoner  of  war,  slave  labor  and  death  camp.  Those  echoes  were  faint 
at  first,  then  got  louder,  less  muffled  and  more  distinct.  I'm  putting  them  down  on  paper  now  and, 
hopefully,  they'll  fade  away--or  even  die. 

Gilmore  and  I for  some  reason,  not  ordinary  war  buisness,  were  on  our  way  to  Buchenwald. 
Our  of^cial  U.S.  Photographer  arm  patches  opened  the  gate  for  us.  We  had  a tour  with  a guide  who 
was  a prisoner,  himslef,  a day  or  two  earlier.  His  poor  English  and  my  just  as  poor  German  helped  us 
understand  what  we  couldn't  see. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  man  said  to  us  was,  "We  have  a saying  here.  We  come  in  the  front 
gate  and  go  out  the  smokestack."  He  pointed  to  a tall  chimney  atop  the  crematorium. 

He  took  us  everywhere.  Early  on,  we  walked  through  the  halls  of  an  almost  empty  small  hospital 
building. 

After  we  passed  an  open  doorway  he  said,  "That  man  will  be  dead  tomorrow," 

The  emaciated  man  in  rags  we  had  Just  seen  was  lying  on  the  floor . There  were  no  beds  in  the 

room. 

"Why?"  I asked.  "Can't  the  Americans  save  him,  now  that  we're  here?  Give  him  some 
medicine?" 

It's  too  late  was  the  curt  answer. 

He  took  us  into  a museum  room  with  a variety  of  crude  and  freakish  exhibits  in  glass  cases.  After 
50  years,  I can  still  see  them,  both  mounted  in  the  verticle  position.  One  was  a peice  of  human  skin, 
probably  7 or  8 inches  by  10  inches,  with  a colorful  tatoo  in  the  center.  The  other  half  of  a penis  sliced 
longitudinally.  Other  items  from  that  miniature  museum  have  faded  away  with  time.  We  left  the  place 
and  walked  to,  but  not  into,  a filtby  latrine  building.  Our  guide  explained  that  the  open  sided  small 
building  was  for  washing  and  toileting.  More  than  a thousand  men  tried  to  use  the  facility  which  always 
malfuctioned.  It  was  impossible  so  tbe  outside  surrounding  area  had  to  be  used  as  well. 

Nearby,  he  showed  us  the  sleeping  barracks,  row  after  row  of  wooden  racks  from  floor  to  ceiling. 
Each  cubicle  approximately  5 feet  wide  by  6 feet  long  and  no  more  than  2 feet  bigb,  accommodated  6 or 
7 men.  Some  had  to  sleep  on  top  of  others. 

Quickly,  we  moved  on  to  another  area,  the  worst  place  in  the  camp.  Through  an  outside  doorway, 
we  entered  steps  to  a very  newly  whitewashed  basement  room.  The  paint  had  been  wet  a day  or  two  earlier. 
The  squarish  room  was  fitted  with  huge  meat  hooks,  mounted  at  least  6 feet  from  the  floor,  hooks  the  kinds 
used  in  slaughter  houses.  Our  guide  knew  all  about  that  room  and  told  us  too  much.  It  had  just  been 
cleaned,  scrubbed,  and  painted.  He  pointed  out  sets  of  slight  indentations  in  tbe  concrete  walls,  about  18 
inches  apart.  Each  set  was  beneath  a hook.  We  were  in  the  basement  of  the  crematorium. 

He  explained  the  process.  The  prisoners  were  hit  on  the  head  with  a wooden  mallet,  dropped 
through  a trap  door  near  the  door  to  the  basement  stairs(steps).  The  stunned  men  then  were  hung  by 
the  back  of  the  neck  on  a meat  hook.  The  indentations  on  the  walls?  They  were  from  thousands  of  dying 
men  clawing  into  the  concrete  until  they  died.  An  elevator  took  the  bodies  upstairs. 


II 


It  has  been  half  a century,  but  I still  remember  at  least  three  and  possibly  six  ovmis,  side  by  side. 
One  oven  had  the  ash  still  holding  part  of  the  victims  shape.  If  touched  it  would  have  settled  sown  to  a 
heavy  layer  of  dust.  In  some  cases,  the  victims  weren't  quite  dead  when  they  were  slipped  into  the  open 
end  of  a coffin-like  oven.  The  bodies  wiggled  or  twitched.  We  left  the  place. 

Later  outside,  we  saw  sturdy  tdephone-pole  thick  whipping  posts  secured  in  a cobblestone 
courtyard.  I had  read  in  the  Army  newspaper.  Stars  and  Stripes,  about  those  posts,  the  guards  and  the 
camp  watchdogs.  I thought  at  the  time  it  was  American  propaganda.  Unfortunately,  I was  wrong. 
Prisoners  were  lashed  to  the  posts  for  various  reasons,  different  d^ees  of  punishment,  beatings,  and  even 
entertainmait.  Sometimes  satanic  guards  tied  naked  prisoners  to  the  posts.  They  teased  the  watchdogs, 
the  jiggled  the  prisona^'  genitles  with  small  flexible  branches.  The  big  dogs  lunged  and  ripped  of 
everything  frcMn  the  crotch.  We  saw  the  posts,  and  I vagudy  remanber  some  of  the  dogs.  It  was  good 
to  be  outside  again,  to  look  up  at  the  blue  clear  sky  and  to  feel  the  wash  of  feedom. 

Our  guide  had  been  patient  with  us,  and  we  with  him.  We  were  more  than  ready  to  leave. 

Gilmore  and  I climbed  into  our  vehicle.  It  was  dther  a light  truck  or  a Jeep,  probably  a light 
truck.  We  drove  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes  without  either  of  us  uttering  a sii^le  syllable.  We  had  seen 
and  heard  too  much  for  any  kind  of  conversation.  At  that  time,  nothii^  dse  was  worth  saying— nothing- 
-absolutely  nothing. 
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Evanescent 

by  Gina  T.  Farag 

How  odd  is  a candle 

It  sheds  tears  as  it  bums  bright; 

Are  they  from  the  burning 
Or  are  they  from  the  light? 

To  the  bottom  the  wax  creeps 
(silently  the  candle  weeps) 

Pure  like  the  tears  of  a newborn 
(for  what  reason  does  it  mourn?) 

The  string  is  consumed 
By  a voracious  unquenched  fire 
From  the  beginning  it  was  doomed 
That  to  its  death  it  shall  retire 

A trace  of  what  once  was 
The  growing  pool  of  wax 
Melted  by  the  heat 
Tarnished  black  for  a cause 
The  flame  and  the  bottom  meet 

The  flame  subsides,  flickers,  disappears 
Smothered  in  waxy  tears 
With  sooty  and  umber  string  to  remind 
The  fire  the  future  has  left  behind 

No  longer  pure  or  white 
No  longer  giving  light 
The  string,  the  wax  with  black  stains— 
all  that  remains 
Tells  a tale  to  inspire 
Another  blazing  fire 

Was  it  worth  the  pain. 

To  give  light  for  an  hour? 

What  token  did  it  gain? 

Was  it  victory  sweet  or  sour? 
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Tales  of  Vietnam 

The  sniper 

by  Altho  A.  Allen  Jr. 


T'beau  was  this  smart  ass  kid 
I can  see  him  now 
Talking  trash  in  his  Cajun  way 
But  meaning  no  harm 

He  just  liked  to  talk  alot 
Said  it  kept  his  mind  alert 
Had  to  cause  T'beau  was  a sniper 
He  did  it  for  fun  though 

We  killed  silently  and  tried 
To  keep  a kind  of  anonymity 
In  this  deadly  game  we  played 
Serious  business  to  us 

There  was  no  limit  to  the  quarry 
Day  or  night  we  could 
Call  our  shots  like  fish  in  a barrel 
"See  that  little  star  on  his  hat..." 

Months  went  by  and  bag  count 
Was  up  high  like  brass  liked 
But  it  was  raining 
And  mail  was  slow 

T'beau  told  me  one  day  in 

That  slow  drawl  of  his 

"I  don't  wanta  kill  no  more 

Ain't  got  no  more  challenges  out  there" 

"But  I sure  would  like  to 
Get  that  guy  that 
Made  me  what  I am" 

I asked  him  who  that  was 

And  with  a lightening  move 
he  reversed  the  butt  of  that 
Well  loved  sniper  gun  smiled  and 
Said  "Me"  as  he  pulled  the  trigger 
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I've  Been  Framed 
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Dial  Tones 

by  Thomas  A.  Leach 

"Hello,  welcome  to  the  Ajax  Manufacturing  Company.  If  you  know 
your  party's  extension  number  press  it  now." 

That  was  the  message  the  dulcet  voice  gave  me  when  I phoned  the  other 
day.  Since  I didn't  know  the  extension  number,  I waited  for  further  information. 

"If  you  want  to  reach  the  Research  Department,  press  22  now." 

"If  you  want  to  reach  the  Advertising  Department,  press  15  now." 

"If  you  want  to  reach  the  Accounting  Department,  press  43  now." 

"If  you  want  to  reach  the  Claims  Department,  press  99  now." 

"If  you  want  to  reach  the  Sales  Department,  press  09  now." 

"If  you  require  to  talk  to  an  operator,  stay  on  the  line,  and  an  operator 
will  assist  you." 


Well,  since  I wasn't  sure  who  to  talk  to,  I opted  to  stay  on  the  line.  Two  minutes 
later,  I regretted  my  decision  and  pressed  09.  I thought  to  myself,  that  since  sales  people 
are  usually  outgoing  and  friendly,  one  would  be  able  to  help  me.  After  pressing  09,  a series 
of  clicks  occured  and  a humanoid  voice  told  me, 

"Just  a moment.  I'll  try  that  extension  for  you." 

Two  more  clicks  and  suddenly  Comway  Twitty  singing  "I  Lost  My  Heart  to  the  High  School 
Prom  Queen,"  entertained  me,  while  I waited  for  the  humanoid  to  connect  me  to  the  sales 
department. 

As  Conway  Twitty  was  getting  into  the  back  of  his  pick-up  truck  \vith  the  prom 
queen,  another  two  clicks  assaulted  my  ear,  and  I heard  the  slightly  nasal  monotone  voice 
say, 

"You  have  reached  the  Ajax  Sales  Department.  Unfortunately,  all  personnel  are 
busy  at  the  present  time.  Please  wait  and  somebody  will  assist  you  shortly."  Click,  Click, 
and  I was  back  to  Conway  extolling  the  virtues  of  Queenie  and  the  adventures  in  his  pick- 
up truck.  Now  by  this  time,  I had  learned  all  I wanted  to  about  the  prom  queen  and  really 
wished  to  speak  to  a human.  After  all  I had  been  on  the  phone  for  three  minutes  (which 
seemed  like  15  minutes  to  me.)  Click,  Click,  again  and  the  nasal  voice  said, 
unfortunately,  all  personnel  are  still  busy.  Please  stay  on  tbe  line,  and  someone  will  assist 
you,  as  soon  as  possible.  If  you  wish  to  try  another  extension,  do  it  now. 

Tired  of  listening  to  Conway,  I pressed  22,  which  if  you  will  recall  was  the  Research 
Department.  In  my  mind,  I figured  if  someone  were  smart  enough  to  work  in  research,  they 
would  be  intelligent  enough  to  help  me.  Click,  Click,  and  this  time  Patsy  Cline  was 
serenading  me  with  the  fact  that  she  was  crazy  over  me.  By  now  my  face  was  very  flushed, 
eyes  slightly  bulging,  and  my  hands  were  sweating.  I looked  at  the  phone  with  a feeling  of 
hate  rising  in  my  chest.  I was  determined  to  win  this  battle  of  the  pushbutton  war,  however 
long  it  took.  Click,  Click,  and  Patsy  was  cut  off  in  the  middle  of  Cra— . The  nasal  voice  was 
with  me  again  and  informed  me, 

"You  have  reached  the  Research  Department.  Unfortunately,  no  one 
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is  available  at  the  present  time.  At  the  tone,  leave  a message  in  the  voice  mail  box,  and  they  will 
return  your  call  as  soon  as  possible."  Beep,  Beep. 

My  frustration  reached  it's  peak,  and  I had  waited  so  long  that  I had  lost  my  voice. 

I gulped,  gasped,  took  a deep  breath,  paused  and  started  to  leave  my  phone  number, 
when  I heard, 

"Thank  you."  Bzzzzzzzzzz. 

The  Great  Pushbutton  had  won  the  battle  and  I was  defeated.  I carefully  hung  up  the 
phone.  What  I really  wanted  to  do  was  slam  it  back  on  the  hook,  but  better  judgement  told  me 
that  I might  want  to  talk  to  a humanoid  sometime  in  the  future  and  I didn't  want  to  break  the 
phone. 

I then  put  on  my  sweater,  got  my  car  keys  and  left  to  go  to  the  music  store.  You  see, 
while  waiting,  I changed  my  mind  and  really  wanted  to  get  that  cassette  of  Conway's,  to  find  out 
what  actually  happened  to  the  Prom  Queen,  in  the  back  of  that  pick-up  truck. 
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Autumn  Love 

by  Rebecca  Lambercht 

Nature, 

spasms  of  life 
creating  colors 
fluid  as  blood 
solid  as  Autumn  - 

Lovely  pinnacle  of  time 
forces  you 
to  age 

like  the  innocent 
leaves  of  childhood 
drifting,  swimming 
everlasting 

pleasure 
raw,  uncut 
untouched  — 
vulnerable  breezes 
push  through 
silk  laden 
strands  of  hair 
floating  across  breast 
the  chest  pulsing 
as  the  earth  pulsates 
we  blend 

twisting  as 
graceful  as  the  trees. 
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Growing  Up 

by  Phyllis  Sinclair 

Short,  chubby  arms  outstretched 
Reaching  for  larger  arms. 

Small,  young  face  turned  upward, 
looking  eargerly 
At  an  older  maternal  face. 

Lift  me  up  so  I can  see  you  better. 

Wrap  your  arms  around  me  and  hug  me/ 

Please? 

No? 

Not  right  now. 

Too  busy. 

Maybe  later. 

Small  frail  arms  drop. 

And  tears  fill  disappointed  eyes. 

Too  young 

to  understand 
Too  busy. 
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Heaven  on  Earth 

by  Jill  Semmer 

I live  in  the  watery  heavens, 

Belonging  to  something  far  greater  than  the  earth, 

More  beautiful  than  life  itself. 

I swim  in  the  enchanted  waters, 
in  my  own  realm, 

separate  from  you. 

I am  curions  of  you,  though 
you  and  your  silly  ways. 

Look  at  my  family- 
how  magnificent  they  are. 

Yes,  I know  your  word  "family": 
everyone  of  my  kind  that  I love 
and  would  die  for. 

Watch  us,  for  that  is  all  you  can  do  is  look. 

Mothers,  fathers,  and  children, 
harmony  of  the  sea 

leaping  together,  side  by  side,  in  perfect  unison 
but  to  our  own  rythm 

more  breath-taking  than  you  dance,  more  moving  than  your  song. 

The  water  breaks  and  follows  us  upward 

leaping  over,  out,  up- 

up  towards  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  sun. 

The  sun  glistens  off  our  slender  fifures, 
as  the  ripples  dance  below. 

I arch  my  body  with  pride 
and  pause 

suspended  in  air 
gently  caressing  the  wind 
feeling  its  touch  on  my  skin,  soft  and  delicate 
like  that  of  a child. 
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I dive  back  to  the  depths  from  which  I come. 

I reappear  quickly,  with  my  smile- 
the  smile  that  touches  the  heart  of  man. 

You  say  that  is  the  only  expression  that  I can  make, 
but  you  don't  understand  me 
I grin  at  you, 

the  only  expression  I think  is  worth  making. 

Your  sad  eyes  look  at  me  with  wonder 
and  I return  your  stare 
with  eyes  that  hide  the  answers 
to  anything  you  might  ever  care  to  know. 

But,  you  don't  listen  to  me. 

I watch  you  for  a while 
and  pray  for  you. 

Then  I gracefully  disappear 
wild  and  free 

into  the  depths  of  a world  that  you  will  never  comprehend 
to  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  waters 
that  only  a dolphin  knows- 

Heaven  on  Earth. 
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Grieve  Not  For  Gretna 

by  Denise  Moran 

We  who  lie  beneath  these  stones 
Are  nothing  more  than  rotting  bones. 
Remnants  of  a town  gone  by, 

We  stare  up,  sightless,  at  the  sky. 

Our  children  for  us  no  longer  mourn 
from  theit  own  lives  they've  since  been  tom. 
Where  they  rest,  we  cannot  say. 

Some  other  field,  so  far  away. 

Once  named  after  Gretna  Greene 
Out  lands  now  hail  as  Carol  Stream. 

Neither  church,  school,  nor  bam  are  found 
To  mark  what  we  knew  as  our  old  town. 

Pioneers  of  the  Prairie  State 
We  settled  here  'round  '38 
Years  before  the  deadly  roar 
Of  guns  proclaiming  the  Civil  War 

We  cane  from  Europe  and  back  East 
Farmer,  merchant,  miller,  priest. 

Journeying  far,  young  and  healthy, 

Toting  dreams  of  becoming  wealthy. 

We  grew  near  old  St.  Charles  Road 
Nurturing  the  yearly  seed  we  sowed. 

First  by  wagon,  then  by  track. 

We  shipped  goods  to  Chicago  and  back 

With  Indian  blood  beneath  our  feet. 

We  harvested  com,  oats,  and  wheat. 

Usurping  mighty  Indian  nations 
Banished  by  us  to  reservations. 

Our  dust  commingles  no  with  theirs 
On  land  once  home  to  cougar  and  bear. 

No  longer  heard  is  the  eagle's  call 
Above  this  uncaring  suburban  sprawl. 

A bike  path  winds  around  our  tombs 
Where  silence  reigns  and  wildflowers  bloom 
Whoever  knew  that  we  would  pass 
Into  obscurity  beneath  this  prairie  grass. 
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Rabbits  Whiskers  and  Solomon's  Wives 

by  John  S.  Muthyala 

Always  save  your  pity  for  the  living 

who  walk  the  eggshell  crust  of  earthso  lightly 

in  front  of  them,  behind  them  only  shadows 

Shadows 
Linda  Pastan 


She  is  small 
this  chit  of  a thing 
twitches  an  curls 
its  nose 

a raspberry  blue 

as  I tell  her 
about  the  multitude 
of  silk  dark  boundaries 
between  dolls  and  guns 

the  first  wet  kiss 
and  lifting  knees 
how  to  be  content 
to  be  overcome, 

that  she  is 
waiting 
for  sounds  in 
a silent  world; 

soon  she  will  know 
that  to  touch  the  morning 
like  a woman 

is  a birth  that  will  last  a lifetime. 

But  first  she  will 
tickle  the  rabbit's 
whiskers  leaning 
against  the  moon. 
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Memories 

by  Sylvia  Rudolph 

Threads  of  sorrow 
Touch  me  like  mohair 

Strands  of  intimacy 
Carress  me  like  cashmere 

Swatches  of  memories 
Embroider  me  like  silk 

Time  knots  me  sorrow 
Patterns  of  intimacy 
Weave  memories 
That  quilt  my  heart 
Forever. 


Dance 

by  Debbi  Dickinson 

twinkling  Christmas  lights 
dancing  in  the  August  night  - 
firefly  cotillion. 
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Woodridge  Park  Bridge 
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Portrait  of  Louis  L' Amour 

Teller  of  Wild  West  Tales 

by  Carl  E.  Lind 

About  cowboys  and  indians 
sherrifs  and  rustlers 
good  guys  and  bad  guys 
pretty  girls  too  and  love. 

In  towns  that  were  rowdy  with 

saloons  and  whiskey  and  cards 
blacksmiths  and  banks 
general  store,  barbers. 

Plus  ranches  for  cattle 

and  horses  for  riding 
stagecoach  for  travel 
and  guns  for  deciding. 

Comes  trouble  and  fist  fights 
shoot-outs  and  hold-ups 
robbing  of  banks 
stealing  of  gold. 

Ends  good  guy  beats  bad  guy 
then  marries  the  girl 
ride  off  in  the  sunset 
together. 
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Kelly’s  Corner 

by  Carl  E.  Lind 


In  my  early  youth  our  gang  hung  around  Kelly's  corner.  We  weren't  dangerous;  we 
probably  came  by  the  gang  moniker  from  "our  Gang"  comedies  in  the  movies.  The  focal  point 
of  our  comer  lounging  was  a green  metal  mail  box,  about  four  feet  above  the  ground,  hung  on 
a sturdy  concrete  post.  People  dropped  their  outgoing  mail  in  a flipper  slot  at  the  top  of  the 
box. 

Kelly  was  a druggist  who  owned  the  drug  store  building  on  the  comer.  Old  man  Kelly 
had  white  scaggly  hair  growing  atop  a pale,  almost  pure  white  complexion.  Above  his  brush 
mustache,  and  resting  on  his  nose,  was  a pair  of  black-rimmed  glasses.  He  didn't  smile  much 
and  didn't  talk  much  either,  yet  we  were  his  friends  and  he  never  said  a word  about  our  daily 
congr^ating  on  his  pavement. 

It  was  a two-story  brick  building  that  extended  the  full  length  of  the  property,  ending 
at  a narrow  alley  in  the  rear.  Mr.  Kelly  occupied  the  front  portion  of  the  first  floor  with  his 
apothecary,  the  middle  he  rented  to  an  Italian  tailor,  and  adjoining  the  alley  was  a garage  which 
never  seemed  to  be  used. 

Upstairs  was  an  apartment  that  he  rented.  The  front  door  of  the  store  was  angled 
across  the  corner  and  equally  faced  the  corner  bordering  streets.  In  the  53rd  street  window  was 
a large  hanging  apothecary's  globe  filled  with  a brown  liquid  the  meaning  of  which  I knew  not. 

Inside,  the  store  was  divided  into  three  sections.  Up  front  was  a soda  fountain  with  four 
high  wired-framed  stools  having  round  seats.  There  he  dispensed  ice  cream,  coca  cola  and  plain 
soda  when  he  pulled  black-knobbed  levers.  It  was  where  our  parents  got  a fizzed-up  chocalate 
soda  with  a spoon  of 

cator  oil  mixed  in  when  we  were  sick.  My  blood  still  curdles  when  I think  of  how  awful  that 
tasted  even  hidden  in  chocolate. 

On  the  Kingessing  Ave.  side  were  four  telephone  booths,  each  with  a seat  and  a door. 
Since  nobody  had  telephones  in  their  homes,  people  would  call  the  drug  store  giving  an  address 
of  the  party  to  come  and  answer  the  phone.  We  kids  competed  with  each  other  when  Mr.  Kelly 
popped  his  nose  out  the  door  and  asked  one  of  us  to  be  the  messenger;  the  party  contacted  gave 
us  a few  pennies  or  occaissionally  a whole  nickel. 

At  the  rear  of  the  store  was  the  prescription  counter,  where  one-pint  bottles  labeled  as 
medicine  were  often  dispensed.  We  figured  that  was  "hooch",  this  being  the  era  of  prohibition. 
I suspect  my  grandfather  had  a toddy  or  two  from  such  a concoction. 

Outside  Kelly's  drugstore  was  a wide  concrete  pavement  on  the  Kingsessing  Ave.  side, 
extending  the  length  of  the  building.  This  was  our  playground.  Two  grates  over  window  wells 
by  the  tailor  shop  sometimes  would  have  a penny  or  some  other  treasure  dropped  by  accident. 
These  we  fished  out  using  a long  stick  to  which  we  stuck  a piece  of  chewing  gum.  To  the 
telephone  pole  near  the  curb  we  fastened  a tomato  can,  gathered  from  peoples  Thursday  night 
trash;  this  became  our  basketball  hoopinto  which  we  targeted  a small  rubber  ball.  From  the 
same  trash  we  plucked  an  empty  Mother's  Oats  carton,  oval  in  shape,  which  we  stuffed  with 
paper.  This  simulated  a football  and  many  a scrum  we  had  with  it,  leading  to  many  bruised 
knees  and  scraped  elbows  on  the  concrete  as  we  tackled  each  other.  I dreaded  the  thought  of 
bumping  or  coming  up  under  the  mailbox  - that  would  really  hurt! 

Outside  was  a large  100  gallon  round  drum  in  the  street  close  by  the  curb,  where  we 
built  fires  that  were  especially  neat  on  cold  winter  days.  Sometimes  we  would  put  a potato  on 
a stick  and  roast  it.  The  fires  we  started  were  mostly  when  Mr.  Kelly  would  have  us  clean  out 
his  basement  of  paper  that  he  put  down  the  chute  from  the  soda  fountain,  plus  boxes  and  other 
trash,  all  for  a nickel. 

Come  spring  and  warm  weather  our  activities  changed.  Two  games  we  played  were 
with  a used  coke  bottle  cap  which  we  stuffed  with  silver  foil  from  used  cigarette  packs;  this  gave 
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the  bottle  cap  added  weight.  One  game  was  block  baseball  on  a field  we  drew  on  the  sidewalk,  with  chalk 
someone  borrowed  from  a school  blackboard.  It  was  a square  with  infield  bases  which  we  circled  by 
moving  the  stuffed  bottle  cap,  striking  it  using  our  middle  finger  and  thumb  like  a spring.  Each  taking 
turns,  first  one  home  was  the  winner.  The  bottle  cap  was  also  used  in  pitching  it  to  see  who  could  get 
the  closest  to  the  wall  of  the  building,  finger  and  thumb  like  a spring.  Each  taking  turns,  first  one  home 
was  the  winner.  The  bottle  cap  was  also  used  in  pitching  it  to  see  who  could  get  the  closest  to  the  wall 
of  the  building.  Older  boys,  who  had  pennies,  would  use  them  instead  of  bottle  caps,  and  of  course  the 
closest  one  would  get  to  keep  the  other  guy's  penny.  That  was  big-time  gambling!  Then  there  was  "hot 
beans" , a game  played  with  a stiff  stick.  The  one  who  was  it  closed  his  eyes  while  everyone  else  hid.  Then 
he  searched  to  find  them  and  when  he  did  he  had  the  privilege  of  whacking  them  with  the  stiff  stick  on 
their  rear  end  all  the  way  back  to  home  base;  they  in  turn  became  "it". 

Without  Mr.  Kelly's  corner  drugstore,  where  else  might  we  have  gone?  What  mischief 
might  we  have  fiddled  our  idle  time  with?  I often  wonder  how  my  generation  differs  with  that  of 
today.  Our  choices  were  few,  our  pleasures  simple,  money  was  scarce  to  non-existent,  and  since  we 
knew  little  else  than  struggle,  we  were  very  happy.  We  had  a great  respect  for  authority  and  when 
we  spied  the  policeman  walking  his  beat,  twirling  his  billy  club,  we  scattered,  and  having  done 
nothing  wrong  I often  wondered  why? 
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That’s  What  Momma  Used  to  Say 

by  Sara  E.  Allen 


Blind  people  can't  judge  color. 

Deaf  folks  can't  hear  accents  and, 

Babies  don't  care  who  feeds  them; 

Just  so  long  as  they  get  fed. 

That's  what  Momma  used  to  say. 

Didn't  matter  what  folks  thought, 

She  treated  people  like  people. 

Paid  no  mind  to  skin  color. 

Momma  was  different  from  most. 

Folks  in  the  south  aren't  like  her. 

Even  now.  But  in  the  50' s. 

She  was  the  rebel  in  town. 

Give  folks  a chance,  they'll  come  through. 
People  can  surprise  you,  now. 

Doesn't  matter  how  they  look. 

Because  you  can  close  your  eyes. 

That's  what  Momma  used  to  say. 

Didn't  matter  how  folks  looked. 

She  treated  people  like  people. 

Paid  no  mind  to  their  features. 

Don't  ask  me  how  she  did  it. 

But  she  raised  eight  good  kids  here. 

She  taught  us  all  right  from  wrong. 

And  never  lost  her  values. 

Hold  on  tight  to  your  values, 

'Cause  life  can  be  a bumpy  ride. 

And  don't  forget  where  you  came  from. 
That's  what  Momma  used  to  say. 
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Daughter  of  Joy 

by  Robert  N.  Georgalas 

Avoidance  beguiles  the  untested  eye 
like  Salome  dripping  with  gold, 
and  purrs  as  you  saunter  near, 
anxious  to  witness  her  dance. 

Transfixed,  you  watch  her  shimmy, 
fingers  pledging  to  nestle  you  in 
her  ample  bosom,  and  lips  to 
coo  in  your  your  glutonous  ear. 

The  hell,  you  think.  You're  no  fool. 

Why  strip  to  oouwrestle  challenge, 
when  Her  palms  carress  like  silk? 

Or  bleed  on  curiosity's  lance, 

while  Her  tongue  drips  sweet  with  mead? 

And  life,  that  gnarled  beast,  what  of  him? 
Avoidance  swears  He  will  hold  his  distance, 
rake  his  clawson  someone  else's  skull. 

And  avoidance  wouldn't  lie,  would  she? 
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Arty  Horino  Scratch  Board  and  Indian  Ink 

Lonely  Running 
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Intruder 

by  Naomi  W.  Peralta 
Dandelion, 

How  dare  you  thrust  you  sunny,  tousled  head 
Up  through  a crack  in  my  cement 
And  trust  that  I won't  step  on  you? 


Guest 

by  Naomi  W.  Peralta 

A wisp  of  evening  breeze 
Purrs  in  soft  needles  of  new  pine 
Strokes  smooth  a tangled  patch  of  grass 
Lifts  tendrils  of  rogue  raspberry  vine. 
Lets  them  fall. 

And  wanders  on. 
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Boomerang 

by  Karen  A.  Gorshe 

You  come  and  go  without  warning 

always  when  I least  expect  you- 
Just  when  my  life  is  in  order 

you  show  up  and  spoil  it- 


You  I Watched 

by  Jennifer  Haywood 

from  far  away, 
your  silhouette 
moving  nearer  until 
I could 

see  the 
light  play  on 
your 
face,  making 

shadows  dance 
across  your  lips 
your  smile 
for  me 
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Tales  of  Vietnam 

1964 

by  Altho  A.  Allen 

1964,  and  we  all  held 

Light  moments  - precious  moments  in 

our  secrets  close  - 

the  heavy  work 

Intelligence  gatherers  - some  knew 

Of  killing  others  - enemies 

more  than  others 

But  our  little  special  group 

we  never  saw. 

held  our  own  - 

But  the  tension  was  terrible  - 

And  we  policed  our  own  men 

what  we  knew  - 

fearing  a leak 

What  we  did  - could  only 
be  kept  inside  - 

Our  mission  was  to  save 

An  inside  with  finite  space  - 

the  lives  of  troops  - 

with  definite  limits. 

Search  out  the  enemy  in  his 

That  space  inside  Dallas  was 

hideaways  and  caves, 

Lay  out  the  lines  to  his  men 

smaller  than  most. 

and  arms  cache 

Shortly  after  beginning  to  know 

And  direct  the  fall  of  the 

our  select  knowledge. 

carpet  of  death. 

Dallas  and  teammates  spent  two 
hellish,  successful  days 

To  most  - a job  - to  some 

Solving  a problem  that  would 

spiritual  trial. 

set  in  motion 

Those  who  looked  deep  and 

A rain  of  death  upon 

saw  the  end 

Faced  a trial  of  mind  and 

our  unseen  foe. 

only  a self-judge 

Later,  we  partied  to  our  own 

To  justify  what  they  did 

god  of  life. 

day  by  day. 

Drinking  and  laughing  in 
our  false  bravado. 

And  then  came  a kid  from  the 

Then  going  our  seperate  ways  to 

heart  of  Dallas, 

sleep  or  dream 

Open  and  honest,  ready  to  learn 

Of  nothing  at  all  if 

all  there  was. 

I had  an  opening  for  a pro  in  the 

we  were  lucky. 

"green  door"  gang. 

Then  from  far  away,  not  part 

We  took  him  in  and  sought 

of  the  dream. 

to  mold  him. 

A phone  ringing,  "Come  see 
your  man  Dallas" 

A lighter  air  he  brought  to  the 

And  inside  our  bunker  home  he  hung 

small  cramped  room. 

beside  the  admonition 

Jammed  with  equipment  too  secret  - 

"What  you  do  here,  what  you  see  here. 

secrets  too  secret. 

what  you  hear  here  - leave  here! " 

^ ■■■  
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Revenge  of  the  Sock  Monster 

by  Bernadette  Wubbel 

It  all  started  with  a few  missing  socks.  I just  figured  the  kids  had  forgotten  to  put 
everything  in  the  clothes  hampers.  I searched  their  rooms,  but  I didn't  find  any  solitary  socks 
kicked  under  the  twin  beds  or  hidden  under  the  bean  bag  chairs.  I hate  single  socks.  Every  sock 
needs  its,  like  ducks  who  stay  together  for  their  lifetime.  So  I started  pinning  the  socks  together 
before  putting  them  into  the  washing  machine.  That  problem  was  solved. 

But  then  I noticed  little  holes  in  the  socks.  Not  big  holes,  the  kind  boys  put  in  socks  when 
they  take  their  shoes  off  and  run  across  the  asphalt  at  the  playground,  but  little  holes  like  tiny 
teeth  marks.  If  I didn't  mend  them  immediatly,  the  holes  seemed  to  grow  over  night. 

The  worst  was  yet  to  come.  During  one  particularly  stressful  afternoon,  when  the  boys 
were  fighting  over  who  gets  the  cherry  popsicle  and  who  gets  the  orange  one,  and  our  pitbull  ate 
the  neighbor's,  I was  finishing  a huge  mound  of  clothes  that  needed  washing.  My  last  load  was 
a pile  of  summer  clothing  Just  purchased  for  our  upcoming  vacation  to  Florida.  Thirty  minutes 
later  when  I opened  the  washer  lid,  I found  all  of  the  new  white  shorts,  T-shirts  and  underwear 
were  Pepto-Bismol  pink.  Somehow,  one  new  red  sock  had  gotten  into  the  washer.  I was  so  mad 
I gave  my  best  karate  scream  and  kick  to  the  washer' s side.  It  bounced  against  the  wall  and  split 
the  water  hose,  filling  the  room  with  steam  and  hot  water.  Then,  the  laundry  soap  bottle  fell 
off  the  shelf,  bursting  as  it  hit  the  floor.  In  a matter  of  seconds,  the  room  was  full  of  huge  shiny 
bubbles,  and  I was  doing  a bad  imitation  of  an  ice  skater  on  the  slick  slimy  floor.  With  my  eyes 
stinging  and  squeezed  almost  shut  against  the  steam  and  bubbles,  I groped  along  the  wall  to  find 
the  door.  It  was  jammed  tight;  I pounded  on  the  door  with  my  fists,  screaming  and  clawing  at 
its  edges  when  finally,  my  hand  grasped  some  kind  of  material  caught  in  the  door  and  I yanked 
as  hard  as  I could.  That's  all  I remember,  I must  have  blacked  out. 

"Live  at  5"-  The  5:00  News  Report  on  Channel  5 

Today  we  bring  you  an  exclusive  story  of  two  small  heroes  who  are  responsible  for  saving  their 
mother's  life  yesterday  when  she  became  trapped  in  her  laundry  room.  According  to  the  boys, 
they  heard  screams  coming  from  the  basement  of  their  suburban,  ranch-style  home  around  3:00 
pm.  Finding  the  door  wedged  shut,  they  used  their  dad's  bowling  ball  and  an  Arnold  Palmer 
9 iron  to  smash  through  this  potential  death  trap.  They  found  their  mother  lying  on  the  linoleum 
floor  of  the  Laura  Ashley  wallpapered  room  gasping  for  air,  clutching  a soggy,  red  sock. 
Recognizing  the  severity  of  the  situation,  the  children  called  911.  Arriving  within  5 minutes,  the 
paramedics  were  concerned  about  the  woman's  delirious  rantings  about  the  Sox  as  they  rushed 
her  to  a nearby  hospital.  Her  concern  over  a Chicago  baseball  team  during  such  a traumatic 
occurence  led  them  to  believe  she  had  sustained  a serious  head  injury.  The  cause  of  this  accident 
is  still  under  investigation.  The  mother  is  being  treated  for  a broken  foot  and  bubble  inhalationat 
Sokittoomee  General  Hospital  and  is  in  stable  physical  condition.  She  is,  however,  scheduled 
to  undergo  psychological  testing.  Her  physician  is  concerned  about  the  unprovoked  attack  on 
an  elderly  patient  who  was  occupying  the  adjacent  bed,  knitting  a pair  of  socks  for  ber  grandson. 
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Autumn's  Life 

by  Bernadette  Wubbel 

Did  you  see  it? 

It  happens  so  quickly,  as  if  in  one  day 

All  of  the  colors,  and  painters  palette  gone  astray 

Did  you  feel  it? 

A crispness  in  the  air,  a nip,  a bite 
message  for  the  foliage,  a frost  tonight 

Did  you  smell  it? 

A cleansing  of  a season,  not  a death 

piles  of  leaves  burning,  autumn's  sweet  breath 

Did  you  hear  it? 

The  sound  of  change,  a whisper  of  what  is  to  come 
the  crunch  of  acorns,  squirrels  scurrying  in  a waning  sun 

Did  you  taste  it? 

Spicy  apple  cider,  pumpkins  giving  their  seeds  to  be  toasted. 

Sap  to  be  tapped  and  boiled  to  sweetness,  water  chestnuts  salty  and  roasted 

Did  you  realize? 

These  are  all  gifts,  sensed  by  the  sharpness  like  that  of  a knife 
see,  feel,  smell,  hear,  taste  one  more  autumn,  one  autumn  in  our  life 
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A Remote  Wish 

by  Thomas  A.  Leach 

If  only  the  walls  could  talk, 
they  could  let  us  eavesdrop  on  life 
as  it  went  on  many  years  ago 
in  these  halls  of  learning. 

If  only  the  walls  could  talk, 
they  would  reveal  the  heartache 
of  a failing  gradeor  the  elation 
of  achieving  the  highest  "A". 

If  only  the  walls  could  talk, 
we  could  learn  of  a love  long  lost 
or  of  a romance  that  blossomes  into 
a solid  marriage  and  union  of  family. 

If  only  the  walls  could  talk, 
we'd  know  of  past  events  and  games 
that  made  co-eds  swoon 
when  their  heroes  won  the  contests. 

If  only  the  walls  could  talk, 
they  would  warn  us  about  the  tests 
of  history,  English,  math  and  science 
that  we  studied  for  so  hard. 

If  only  the  walls  could  talk, 
our  research  would  be  so  much  easier 
as  they  would  be  our  private  tutor 
and  let  us  know  all  the  right  answers. 

Oh  Yes,  if  only  the  walls  could  talk. 
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White  Water 

by  Carl  E.  Lind 

Seldom  does  one  look  death  in  the  eye  until  one's  final  hour.  My  final  hour  beckoned 
twice  in  a two-day  period,  on  a float  trip  down  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Salmon  River  in  Idago, 
aboard  a World  War  II  rubber  raft  (also  known  as  a pontoon  boat).  I never  knew  the  real 
meaning  of  fear  until  that  experience! 

The  purpose  of  the  trip  was  to  test  Sears  camping  products  before  launching  them  in 
the  consumer  market  place.  Every  year  we  took  a similar  trip,  which  was  attended  by  our 
Sears  people  and  those  of  our  major  source,  Kellwood  Co.  (makers  of  tents  and  sleeping  bags). 
It  also  provided  time  for  joint  discussion  of  problems  and  marketing  opportunities. 

In  1970,  we  chose  a float  trip,  the  one  I refer  to  above.  The  burden  of  responsibility 
was  mine  since  I was  Sears'  National  Merchadise  Manager  of  sporting  goods.  The  key 
participant  was  Sir  Edmund  Hillary  of  Mount  Everest  fame.  It  was  he  (the  New  Zealannder) 
and  Tenzing  Norgay  from  Nepal  who  were  first  to  reach  the  pinnacle  of  the  highest  mountain 
on  Earth,  one  never  before  conquered.  As  Sears  camping  advisor,  Hillary  tested  camping 
products  under  the  most  rigorous  conditions  encountered  in  his  world-wide  adventures. 
Hillary  often  scribbled  his  evaluations  while  in  a sleeping  bag,  sheltered  within  a tent.  A more 
dedicated  person  I have  never  known.  He  was  a quiet  man  with  deep  convictionsm  was  tall, 
had  a weathered  appearance  and  a rugged  frame.  He  was  highly  respected  by  everyone,  and 
when  he  spoke  they  listened.  Sir  Edmund  was  an  adventurous  soul  who  had  courage  to  tackle 
the  highest  mountain,  as  the  story  goes,  "merely  because  it  was  there".  I felt  very  humble  as 
Ed  and  I shared  a tent  at  night  and  were  partners  on  a boat  by  day  during  this  white  water 
adventure. 

The  Middle  Fork  of  the  Salmon  River  snakes  its  way  through  the  primitive  area  in 
Idaho  in  one  of  the  deepest  gorges  in  North  America.  Late  winter  snow  melt  combined  with 
early  warmth  was,  in  late  June,  sending  torrents  of  water  into  the  River,  creating  greater 
depths  and  much  swifter  flow  than  ever  before.  Little  did  I know  that  this  routine  trip  would 
turn  into  a life-threatening  escapade. 

Our  party  used  two  inflated  rubber  rafts;  one  was  twenty-two  feet  long,  the  other 
thirty-three.  They  looked  like  oval-shaped  doughnuts  and  had  plywood  decks  from  which  two 
oarsmen,  one  after  the  other  forward,  with  fifteen  foot  oars  guided  the  boats  through  the  wild 
white  water. 

Each  of  us  wore  a high-visibilty  yellow  life  vest,  securely  fastened  to  our  upper  body, 
as  we  took  positions  that  would  keep  the  boat  evenly  balanced.  Hillary  and  I were  in  the 
twenty-two  footer,  which  took  off  as  if  it  were  shot  out  of  a cannon,  such  as  was  the  speed  of 
the  current.  Suddenly,  I had  a premonition  that  this  wasn't  going  to  be  a normal  trip.  The 
oarsmen  were  supposed  to  keep  the  raft  going  in  the  direction  we  were  facing  and  avoid 
crashing  into  the  shore.  Sometimes  it  wasn't  a shore  at  all,  but  tall  cliffs  of  rock,  and  adding 
to  the  danger  were  large  boulders  scattered  in  the  middle  of  our  watery  highway.  Despite  the 
best  efforts  of  the  oarsmen,  they  were  no  match  for  the  powerful  river,  and  into  the  shoreline 
we  crashed! 

We  decided  to  go  ashore  for  a breather,  but  how  do  you  stop  a twenty-two  foot  boat, 
loaded  with  supplies  and  people,  going  twenty  miles  per  hour?  You  find  an  open  area  with 
shallow  water  close  to  shore.  Several  voyagers  then  jump  into  the  water  holding  a rope,  which 
is  attached  to  the  boat,  and  pull  it  ashore.  The  trick  is  to  wrap  the  rope  around  a tree  quickly 
and  tie  it  fast,  halting  the  boat  with  a jerk,  as  in  instant  stop! 

I was  last  to  disembark  and  was  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  deck  when  the  boat  swayed 
and  knocked  me  off  balance.  Into  the  swirling  water  I tumbled.  Immediately  I was  sucked 
under  the  boat;  in  alarm  I raised  my  hands  upward  to  feel  the  boat  bottom,  to  get  a sense  of 
how  long  I might  have  to  hold  my  breath.  In  a flash  the  current  popped  me  out  from  under 
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and  to  the  other  side.  This  was  frightening— until  I looked  downstream.  To  my  horror,  directly  in  my 
path  was  a huge  boulder  with  foamy  white  water  crashing  over  it.  What  I feared  worst  was  going  to 
happen.  If  I met  that  boulder  head-on,  it  would  break  every  bone  in  my  body,  and  it  would  be  good- 
bye world  for  me.  My  fright  had  become  a fight  for  my  life! 

Bieng  city  bred,  I had  minimal  swimming  experience.  Whether  by  instinct  or  adrenalin,  I 
desperately  thrashed  my  arms  and  legs  as  I angled  toward  the  shore.  I saw  a delicate  twig  from  an 
overhanging  tree  and  ever  so  gently,  grasping  it  in  my  fingers,  inch  by  inch,  felt  my  way  to  a bigger 
branch,  then  hand  over  hand  tugged  and  crawled  my  way  to  safety.  How  quickly  it  all  happened!  There 
wasn' t time  to  think,  only  to  react,  time  being  measured  inseconds.  Real  fearset  in  after  that  event,  when 
I reflected  on  the  outcome  that  might  have  been! 

After  a good  night's  sleep  we  were  ready  to  attack  the  Salmon's  Middle  Fork  a second  time.  Ed 
Hillary  and  I were  assigned  to  the  clumsy  thirty-three  footer,  which  was  tossed  about,  getting  little 
guidance  from  the  oarsmen.  We  soon  reached  a stretch  of  the  river  known  as  Pistol  Creek,  which  was 
our  undoing.  The  boat  completely  spun  out  of  control,  and  the  oarsmen  lost  their  oars.  As  we  smashed 
into  rocky  cliffs  rising  out  of  the  river,  part  of  our  decking  was  torn  off,  and  the  patched  up  bottom  gave 
way,  allowing  supplies  and  equipment  to  spill  into  the  river.  When  we  swerved  close  to  areas  of  accessible 
shore,  one  by  one  the  men  b^an  jumping  off,  using  hand-held  ropes  to  try  to  pull  the  boat  ashore.  It 
was  impossible!  Ed  Hillary  and  Carl  Van  Peenen,  my  buyer.  Jumped  into  water  that  turned  out  to  be 
shoulder  high  and  so  had  no  footing  to  hold  back  a thirty-three  foot  boat  against  the  raging  torrent. 

Two  of  us  were  still  left  aboard,  the  camera  man  and  me.  By  now  the  deck  was  completely  gone, 
leaving  us  to  ride  bareback,  l^s  wrapped  around  the  top  of  the  inflated  tube.  Fortunately,  around  the 
tube  were  strands  of  rope  and  a supporting  chain;  for  dear  life  I gripped  one  hand  under  the  rope,  the 
other  under  the  chain.  I couldn't  beliver  this  was  happening  to  me  after  my  experience  the  day  before. 
But  now  there  was  more  time  to  think  about  what  might  happen,  the  worst  kind  of  dread,  especially 
knowing  there  was  absolutely  nothing  I could  do  about  in  except  hang  on.  We  were  at  the  mercy  of 
nature,  and  what  a ride  she  gave  us! 

Down  the  river  we  went,  sometimes  forward,  sometimes  backward,  sometimes  in  circles.  Then 
a huge  boulder  showed  its  ugly  face,  and  into  it  we  were  swept.  What  a terrible  sensation!  I was  at  the 
back  of  the  boat  when  we  crashed;  the  front  dipped  down  into  the  swale  behind  the  boulder  with  me 
perched  high  in  the  air  at  the  rear.  The  rear  then  plunged  down  into  the  swale,  and  for  a short  instant 
I was  submerged.  As  the  raft  b^an  swirling  in  circles,  my  knuckles  were  turning  white  from  grasping 
the  rope  and  chain  in  a death  grip.  For  the  second  straight  day,  fear  was  my  companion. 

Then  a miracle  happened.  The  river  took  a sharp  turn  left,  but  the  raft  spun  to  the  right  and 
into  a rare  pool  of  quiet  water.  As  we  drifted  ashore,  I bailed  out  with  the  braking  rope  in  my  hand 
and  tied  it  to  a tree.  How  wonderful  to  be  safely  in  land  once  again! 

But  what  about  the  safety  of  the  others  in  our  party?  In  a final  reckoning,  this  trip  was  my 
responsibility,  another  concern  that  I didn't  need  just  then.  Angling  across  the  turbulent  ice  cold  water 
from  the  opposite  side,  I saw  a bobbing  life  vest.  I expected  the  worst.  Then  a head  surfaced  along  with 
the  movement  of  arms  that  were  stroking.  Soon  into  the  quiet  cove  where  we  had  landed  came  none  other 
than  Sir  Edmund  Hillary.  He  figured  the  angle  correctly  and  had  safely  swum  across  the  river.  His 
courage  in  tempting  that  river  seemed  almost  routine! 

"Where  is  Van  Peenen?"  I asked.  Hillary  said,  "He  is  waiting  to  cross  as  I did  and  is  getting 
up  his  courage  - that  water  is  bloody  cold."  We  ran  to  the  bend  in  the  river  carrying  extra  life  vests  that 
we  could  toss  to  Van  Peenen  in  the  event  that  he  misjudged  the  angle.  Again,  good  luck;  he  made  it! 
From  the  large  craft,  others,  who  had  jumped  off  upstream,  came  straggling  in.  The  smaller  raft  soon 
joined  us,  after  a turbulent  but  safe  ride.  In  camp  that  night  we  said  many  prayers  of  thankfullness 
and  appropriately  decided  to  abort  the  expedition  after  having  covered  less  than  half  the  distance 
planned.  Upon  our  return  to  civilization,  we  learned  that  eleven  people  had  lost  their  lives  on  the  Salmon 
River  that  week  ( a river  dubbed  theRiver  of  No  Return).  This  trip,  so  innocently  b^un  as  a testing 
of  Sears  camping  products,  had  turned  into  a fearsome  struggle  between  life  and  death.  Fortunately, 
all  in  our  group  survived! 
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An  Emotional  High 

by  Carl  £.  Lind 


For  me  there  were  many  motional  peaks  and  valleys  in  World  War  II.  One  exciting 
period  in  my  Army  career,  was  the  time  I spent  in  the  Military  Attache  office  at  the  American 
L^ation  in  Stockholm,  Sweden.  Circumstances  leading  to  my  being  there  b^an  in  early  1944. 
I was  stationed  at  First  Army  Headquarters,  (iovemers  Island,  New  york,  in  G-2  (Military 
Intelligence.  One  of  our  officers.  Colonel  Amesen  of  Norw^ian  ancestory  was  being  re-assigned 
to  Stockholm,  Sweden.  I told  him  of  my  Swedish  parentage  and  a desire  to  join  him  if  there  were 
openings  to  enlisted  personnel. 

Within  days  of  Colonel  Ameson's  arriving  a the  Pentagon  for  briefing,  I was  called  into 
the  office  of  the  boss  of  G-2,  also  a Colonel,  who  asked,  "Carl,  do  you  want  to  take  a long  plane 
ride?  I said,  "My  bags  are  packed,"  hoping  that  this  would  mean  Sweden.  Orders  were  cut  ond 
off*  I went  to  the  Pentagon  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  a 30  day  brieffng  on  duties  in  Stockholm, 
most  of  which  would  involve  secret  codes.  I was  given  $300  and  told  to  buy  civilian  clothes  to  wear 
instead  of  my  Army  digs.  Sweden  was  a neutral  country,  completely  surrounded  by  German- 
occupied  countries:  Norway  on  the  west,  Finland  on  the  east,  on  the  south  Denmark,  to  the 
southeast  Balticum  (Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania).  Civilian  clothes  were  less  conspicuous  than 
Army  uniforms,  important  since  Sweden  was  spy  headquarters  of  all  nations  and  we  were  a part 
of  that  environment.  We  gathered  information  and  transmitted  it  by  secret  code,  to  M.I.S. 
(Military  Intelligence  Service)  in  Washington  and  SHAEF  (Supreme  Headquarters  Allied 
Expeditionary  Force)  in  London.  That  was  what  my  work  involved. 

Off  I went  (on  my  very  first  airplane  ride)  across  the  Atlantic  to  England  where  I met 
up  with  Colonel  Amesen.  He  was  in  London  waiting  for  a flight  to  Sweden  and  was  anxious  to 
get  underway.  I too  was  anxious,  for  on  my  first  night  in  London  we  had  an  air  raid  alert  which 
turned  out  to  be  the  b^inning  of  buzz  bombs.  These  were  unmaned  projectiles  launched  from 
Germany,  that  created  another  wave  of  terror  and  destruction  in  England.  As  soon  as  we  had 
good  nighttime  cloud  cover,  six  of  us  took  off  from  Prestwick,  Scotland  in  an  unheated  mosquito 
bomber.  We  were  garbed  in  heavily  insulated  airforce  Jumpsuits,  boots,  gloves  and  headgear. 
That  was  a bit  scary  when  you  think  of  the  German  "ack-ack"  guns  waiting  to  shoot  us  out  of  the 
sky  over  Denmark  or  Norway.  Fortunately  the  Journey  was  a safe  one  to  our  destination. 

The  place  I chose  to  live  in  Stockholm  was  a pensionat  (boarding  house).  This  was 
interesting,  partly  because  some  of  my  military  friends  stayed  there,  but  mostly  there  were 
refugees  from  the  occupied  countries.  Madame  Lupe  was  and  opera  singer  from  Rumania,  whom 
we  heard  sing  Carmen  at  the  Swedish  Opera  House.  There  was  a lady  l^islator  from  the  Storting 
(Norw^ian  Parliament),  with  whom  I swapped  ration  cards.  She  was  elderly,  quite  chubby,  and 
not  greatly  in  need  of  much  food.  I was  young,  skinny,  and  hungry  for  something  other  than  our 
daily  diet  of  fish.  She  gave  me  her  meat  cards  in  exchange  for  my  tobacco  coupons  (she  smoked 
cigars).  There  were  refugee  writers  and  business  people  living  there  as  well.  This  was  quite  a 
cultural  cross  section  of  humanity  with  mealtime  being  a babel  of  foreign  sounds.  Because  I spoke 
some  Swedish  and  represented  American  involvemet  in  the  war  to  free  their  countries,  they  were 
very  friendly  to  me.  They  lived  in  a constant  state  of  anxiety  over  their  loved  ones  at  home,  and 
progress  of  the  war.  Then  came  D-Day,  June  6, 1944,  the  greatest  invasion  in  history,  followed 
by  daily  armadas  of  American  bombers  hammering  away  at  critical  targets  in  Germany.  Many 
of  our  bomberswere  badly  shot  up,  ran  short  of  fuel,  and  couldn't  get  home  to  their  base  in 
England.  These  flyers  force-landed  in  Sweden,  and  since  it  was  a neutral  country,  they  had  to 
be  interned.  Eventually,  our  airmen  totalled  1,200  along  with  120  damaged  aircraft  that  brought 
them  there.  Sadly  in  a cemetery  in  Malmo,  Sweden,  there  are  many  Highly  visible  white  crosses 
in  graves  of  our  countrymen  who  gave  their  lives  in  a winning  cause. 

And  then  it  was  over  (in  Europe  at  least),  V-Day  May  8, 1945.  I was  saddled  with  duty 
that  day,  but  was  told,  and  later  read  in  the  newspapers,  that  in  celebration  there  was  singing  and 
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dancing  in  the  in  the  streets  which  were  inches  deep  in  confetti  and  shredded  newspapers. 

It  was  rumored  that  the  German  surrender  would  be  consummated  in  Sweden.  Our  Military 
Attache's  charge  to  me  was  to  remain  on  duty  to  receive  a possible  confirming  message  that  the  signing 
would  happen  in  Sweden.  For  hours  I waited,  nervous  as  I have  ever  been.  All  top-secret  codes  and 
instructions  were  at  readiness  on  the  desk  in  my  tightly  secured  office.  Word  came  that  it  wouldn't 
happen  in  Sweden,  which  was  an  all  clear  signal  for  me.  I buttoned  up  the  safe,  closed  shop,  and  happily 
trudged  homeward.  My  heart  was  warm  with  thankfullness!  While  I had  missed  the  celebration,  and 
the  big  massage  I awaited  didn't  happen,  what  a relief  it  was  to  know  that  the  Germans  had  finally  been 
brought  to  their  knees.  I was  tired,  the  say  had  been  long,  and  the  anticipation  and  excitement  of  an 
historic  event  unfolding  totally  drained  my  energy. 

The  hour  was  late  when  I arrived  at  my  pensionat  after  9 PM,  long  past  dinner.  I went  to  the 
dining  room  anyway  hoping  to  rustle  up  a sandwich.  When  I entered,  it  was  vacant  and  silent.  On  the 
table  there  was  one  place  setting:  a plate,  silverware,  a glass,  napkin,  and  a lonely  chair.  It  was  an  eerie 
feeling  I had,  but  I supposed  it  was  just  that  I was  terribly  tired.  Mrs.  Sjunesson,  the  owner,  appeared 
and  I said  "Sorry  I'm  late,  is  it  O.K.  if  I sit  here,  and  is  there  anything  left  to  eat?"  She  responded  "Yes 
Carl,  you  are  more  than  welcome." 

Suddenly  from  behind  my  back  in  the  adjoining  parlor  there  was  a comotion.  Someone  was 
playing  the  piano.  The  large  number  of  people  assembled  b^an  singing  "America"  (My  Country  'Tis 
of  Thee,  Sweet  Land  of  Liberty).  That  was  my  country!  Was  this  a dream? 

Then  I was  surrounded  by  my  refugee  friends  who  had  been  waiting  for  me  in  the  parlor,  who 
that  day  had  finally  r^ained  their  long-sought  freedom.  They  embraced  me,  kissed  me,  thanked  me, 
for  America  making  it  possible.  They  cried  for  their  joy,  and  being  overwhelmed  I found  myself  tearing, 
too. 

Never  have  my  emotions  risen  to  such  a height,  realizing  what  an  enormous  thing  my  country 
had  done,  making  the  ultimate  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  fulfilling  a commitment  to  all  these 
good  people.  How  great  it  was  to  be  an  American  that  night! 
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Sacrament  Of  Tea 

by  Tara  Kelly  Wall  worth 

Roasted  chicory  root  and 
hibiscous  flowers 
steep 

echoing  the  shrill  whistle  of 
steam 

weeping  brown  melodies 

of  aromatic 

allure. 

I sit  cross-legged 
clenching  a cube  of  sugar 
between  my  teeth 
and  suck  in. 

Eyes  closed  still  as 
hot 

cascades  down 
past  steps 

and  steps 

of  storied 

sweetness. 


The  brew  swirls 
in  timeless  motion 
until  the  circle  of 
a bare  cup  stares  back 
its  rim  running 
endlessly. 
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Stillborn 

by  Brian  Wisniewski 

A deafness 

whispers  of  the  mourning 
chuckles  from  the  nurses 
all  have  been  sheathed 
all  has  remained  silent  from  the  blue  lips 
of  a baby 

deep  shaky  breaths  are  taken  from  a worn  mother 
stale  breath  hangs  in  the  air 
sterilizing  the  metal  instruments 
stared  bleakly  upon  by  the  flourescent  bulbs 
a whimper  of  infinite  sorrow  and  pain 
shatters  the  silence 
nurses  and  medical  aides  crowd  the 
still  crib 

all  grimacing  in  awe 
at  the  beauty  and  grace 
of  what  was  created  to  live 
but  could  only  experience 
death 

the  infectuous  carcass  of  the  infant 
radiates  depression  and  regret 

the  baby  lies 
still 
still 
still 
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The  Homecomin'  Dance 

by  Brenda  Zohner 


Come  on  into  the  kitchm  and  sit  with  me  a spell  while  I finish  up  my  ironin' . Momma  told 
me  that  she  was  expecting  you.  She  had  to  go  down  to  the  corner  drug  store  to  get  my  sister 
Lizy  May  some  seltzer  tablets.  Lizy  May  is  still  upstairs  in  bed  with  a H-A-N-G-O-V-E-R.  Here 
let  me  get  you  some  coffee  while  you're  waitin' . Lizy  May  and  I went  to  the  homecomin'  dance 
last  night.  Lizy  May  and  I both  decided  to  go  to  the  dance  without  a date.  Oh,  I just  know 
Homer  Johnson  wanted  to  go  to  the  dance  with  me  but  hejust  couldn't  go.  'Cause  I asked  him 
if  he  had  a date  to  the  dance  and  he  said  that  he  was  awful  sorry  that  he  couldn't  go  b' cause 
he  had  some  sick  cows  that  needed  tendin'.  There's  cream  and  sugar  on  the  table  over  there 
next  to  that  paper  napkin  holder.  Momma  says  that  Lizy  May  is  too  young  jto  be  riding  around 
in  a car  with  a boy.  So  we  figured  that  we  could  dance  with  some  of  the  boys  who  also  went 
without  a date.  You  should  have  seen  the  stunnin' decorations  there  at  the  dance.  Our  Future 
Homemakers  Club  worked  on  the  decorations  every  day  after  school  for  a whole  solid  week  I 
personally  put  together  the  pink  and  white  crepe  paper  rosettes.  There  were  forty  two  rosettes 
in  all.  They  matched  my  dress.  Why,  there  were  pink  and  white  rosettes  all  over  the  room, 
even  on  the  refreshment  table.  That's  where  Lizy  May  spent  most  of  the  night  you  know. Of 
course  that  was  when  she  wasn' t dancin'  and  makin'  a fool  of  herself.  You  should  have  seem 
Lizy  May  with  that  black  hair  of  hers  all  curled  up  and  that  low  cut  red  frilly  dress.  You  know 
its  only  my  opinion,  but  I say  that  anybody  who  has  green  eyes  and  curly  black  hair  the  way 
Lizy  May  does  is  dangerous  enough  already  without  puttin'  on  a low  cut  red  frilly  dress  ta'  boot. 
Them  boys  at  the  dance  made  such  a fuss  over  Lizy  May  you'd  have  thought  that  she  was  a 
flower  and  those  boys  at  the  dance  were  bees  tbe  way  they  all  circled  around  her.  I' d never  seen 
anything  like  it.  When  Lizy  May  wasn't  dancin'  and  she  most  always  was,  she' d stand  around 
the  refreshment  table  and  pretend  that  she  was  thirsty  Just  to  watch  those  boys  fight  over  who 
was  going  to  get  her  some  punch  next.  You  know  I'd  rather  die  than  gossip  about  anybody, 
but  you  should  have  seen  who  else  was  standing  around  near  the  other  side  of  the  refreshment 
table.  Why  it  was  none  other  than  Miss  Maryweather  and  Mr.  Thompson.  They  are  both 
teachers  from  our  high  school  English  department  you  know.  You  should  have  seen  the  eyes 
they  were  making  at  each  other.  And  him  being  a widower  for  less  than  three  years.  Why  his 
poor  old  dead  wife  must  have  been  rolling  over  in  her  grave  the  way  those  two  were  carryin' 
on.  Some  fine  example  of  a chaperone  they  turned  out  to  be.  Far  be  it  for  me  to  gossip  about 
anybody  but,  it  must  have  been  during  all  that  googly  eyed  going  on  that  someone  poured  come 
of  that  com  liquor  into  the  punchbowl  and  pot  near  everybody  drunk.  Hand  me  that  new  can 
of  Spray  starch  there  next  to  you.  Thank  you.  Now  where  was  I?  Oh  yeah,  it  was  during  all 
googly  eyen'  that  Lizy  May  got  some  of  that  liquored  up  punch.  Serves  her  right.  If  she  hadn' t 
been  wearing  that  red  dress  and  stringing  those  boys  along  the  way  she  did,  she  wouldn't  na' 
been  drinkin'  so  much  punch.  Besides,  some  of  the  rest  of  us  might  ta'  gotten  ta'  dance  once 
in  a while  if  all  the  boys  weren't  fussin'  over  Lizy  May.  I know  if  Popa  were  alive  she'd  not 
a been  carryin'  on  like  that.  Yes  sir,  Popa  sure  woulda'  put  a stop  to  carryin's  on  like  that. 
You  know  it  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  when  we  got  home!  After  drinkin'  all  that  liquored  up 
punch,  Lizy  May  got  so  dum  giddy  she  was  failin'  all  over  the  place  and  making  a spectacle 
of  herself.  She  sure  seened  to  be  enjoyin' all  the  attention  she  was  gettin' , not  thinldn'  that  she 
would  be  the  talk  of  town  today.  Why,  I'd  never  seen  her  this  way  before  and  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I didn't  know  what  to  do.  So  I went  right  up  ta'  her  and  I said  "Lizy  May,  come  on  we'  re 
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goin'  home."  Just  like  that  I said  it.  Well  you  know  she  looked  like  she  hadn't  heard  a single  solitary 
word  I said  to  her.  So  I grabbed  her  arm  and  said,  "Lizy  May,  come  on  now  we're  goin'  home."  Well 
I tell  you  what's  the  truth,  Lizy  May  swimg  around  and  slapped  me  sa'hard  I fell  onto  the  floor.  Well, 
you' d better  believe  me  I got  up  from  there  in  a hurry.  I wasn't  going  to  take  that  from  nobody.  Not 
even  my  frilly  dressed,  curly  headed,  green  eyed  little  sister.  So  I knocked  her  into  the  refreshment  table, 
crumplin'  up  my  pink  and  white  rosettes  that  were  decoratin'  the  table  sa' pretty  and  spillin'  food 
ever' where.  Lizy  May  grabbed  a handful  a macaroons  off  the  refreshment  table  and  flung  an'  at  me. 
And  before  I knew  it  everybody  was  fightin'  and  throwin'  things.  Though  I never  thought  i possible, 
Lizy  May  finally  came  to  her  senses  and  we  crawled  to  the  side  door,  fancy  dresses  and  all.  by  the  time 
we  made  it  ouside,  the  sheriff  and  his  men  was  drivin'  up  to  the  high  school.  It  didn't  take  us  long  to 
figure  out  that  this  weren't  no  place  for  a lady  and  we  went  home.  Now  you  know  me,  I'd  rather  die 
than  gossip,  but.. .Oh,  I'm  sorry  you  can't  stay  till  Momma  gets  back  from  the  store.  She  said  she 
wouldn't  be  more  than  a minute.  Well,  I'll  tell  Momma  that  you  dropped  by.  Come  back  soon  and 
we'll  talk  some  more  ya'  hear.  Bye  now. 
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New  Moon 

by  Brian  Reedy 

Cascade  of  warmth  rushes  and  radiates  in  . 

The  light  bursts  and  change  begins. 

Mountains  strong  and  stature  tall. 

Fly  over  swift,  no  barrier,  no  wall. 

The  moon  shines  down  a beacon  of  light 
while  silhouette  figures  dance  in  delight. 

The  change  has  started,  the  dance  has  begun. 
Flowers  bloom  where  once  there  were  none. 

Waters  flow  again,  in  once  dried  cracked  streams. 
Reborn  anew  like  the  Phoenix  is  the  dream. 
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Rough  Draft 

by  David  McGrath 

"Jesus  Saves,"  read  the  bumper  sticker 
so  she  tailed  the  smoking  yellow  Caddy 
hoping  to  ask  where  He  had  been,  and 
what  He  was  saving  it  for. 

she  tailed  Him  to  the  hospital, 
watched  Him  ascend  the  stair, 
willed  him  to  ICU 

where  lay  her  Swaddled  son— 
the  mind  erased  by  a bloodclot, 
life  leaking  out  of  a nylon  straw. 

Christ,  slumping,  scratching  His  head, 
his  tunis  stained  with  wine,  his  sandals  with  tar. 
He  coughed.  He  wretched,  bent  to  the  floor 
He  wheeled,  then  reeled,  staggered  out  the  door. 

she  knelt  with  her  beads  at  the  head  of  the  bed, 
blind  to  His  exit,  praying  to  air. 


Untitled 

by  Chris  Clark 

Carressing  the  trees  with  his  long  slender  fingers 
Howling  like  a wolf  under  the  full  moon 
Nipping  at  your  skin  on  cold  winter  mornings 
Throwing  leaves  all  around  the  world  in  autumn 
Bringing  relief  from  mid-summer  heat 
Pushing  the  flowers  back  and  forth  in  spring 
Blowing  all  through  eternity 
His  work  is  never  done 
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Mary  S.  Takaoka  Paint-Brush  and  Indian  Ink 

Self-Portrait 
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The  Pferson  Who  I Am 

by  Patricia  Ochoa. 

The  person  who  I am 
has  courage  and  faith, 
passion  and  hate. 

The  person  who  I am 
is  worthy  to  be  trusted 
and  suspected  as  well. 

The  person  who  I am 
is  lonely  and  also  afraid 
because  she  loves  with  the  same 
intensity  as  she  hates. 

The  person  who  I am 
accepts  joy  as  she 
welcomes  pain. 

The  person  who  I am 
sees  everything  but  chooses 
to  be  blind  as  the  rest 
of  the  men. 

The  person  who  I am 
celebrates  life 
but  anxiously 
awaits  death! 

All  of  these  I'll  allow  myself  to  say.... 

But  I'll  not  allow  myself  to  say,  that  I feel 
guilt  for  what  I am. 
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Larissa  Czaja  Black  and  White  Photograph 

The  Crow 
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Hum  If  You  Can’t  Sing 

by  Glen  Brown 


So  what  if  at  every  turn  in  life  we  burst 
into  song  — thoughtless  as  reciting  a prayer  — 
reward  our  feet  with  a waltz  or  two, 

Congratulate  ourselves  with  an  aria 
then  tap  dance  our  way  through 
the  kitchen  and  dining  room? 

And  suppose  the  musicians 

arrive  early  each  morning 

to  tune  up  their  strings,  oil  their  durms 

while  the  white-gloved  conductor 

waits  with  his  cue  sheet  at  the  breakfast  table? 

Could  we  expect  a chorus 

prophesying  disaster 

or  an  overture  announcing  a new  business  deal? 
Why  not  ask  for  a drum  roll  through  toiletry 

or  a diminuendo  through  dinner? 

And  what  might  our  friends  say 

about  all  that  sheet  music  stuffed  in  our  pants 

pockets,  about  our  lives 
cluttered  with  voice  lessons 
and  rehearsals  with  girls  in  fishnet? 

Imagine  the  fun  of  it  all, 

the  spotlight  on  us  as  we  dance  and  sing, 

our  pets  joining  in  with  happy  tails 

and  the  birds  whistling  from  their  cages, 

encouraging  applaise 

for  our  pitch-perfect  responses  each  day. 
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For  Patricia  Nora,  1994 

by  Mary  Cooper  Martinez 


I was  glad  when 

I felt  your  bird-like  heart 
beating  under  my  cold  palm 
That  early  morning  six  years  ago 

I was  glad  when 

you  bellowed  your  first 
cry  of  youself, 

when  I heard  you  mark  the  world 
with  your  voice  print 

I was  glad  when 

the  obstetrician,  head  bent  between  my  open  legs, 
said, 

I can  see  a shock  of  thick,  black  hair 
and 

when  every  day  I see  you  burst  through 
the  open  school  doors 
that  hair  gleaming  in  the  sunlight 
red  velvet  bow  aslew, 
bangs  in  your  eyes 

I was  glad  when 

you  said  lastnight 

(as  I leaned  over  to  kiss  you), 

"I  want  this  shirt  you're  wearing, 
when  you're  finished  with  it.  Mommy." 

(and  I thought. 

Yes,  because  it's  old  and  worn  and  the  fabric 
feels  sweet  on  the  skin) 

and  you  said, 

"Because  it  smells  like  you, 

and  you  crushed  it  to  your 
face 

and  breathed  me  in, 

cooing  like  a tiny  dove. 
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The  Horsetrader's  Daughter 

by  Rosemary  Formolo 

In  the  place  in  the  jack-pines  by  the  lake  they  came  every  summer  and  set  up  their 
establishment,  with  most  of  the  horses  kept  in  a little  Held  nearby.  The  man  was  fiercely 
and  villainously  ugly,  low-browed,  jug-eared,  with  a nose  of  a startling  bigness.  He  was  a 
sharp  buisness  man  and  drove  crafty  bargains.  It  was  said  that  he  knew  where  to  insert  a 
live  eel  into  a horse  to  make  it  full  of  fettle  before  a sale. 

His  daughter  was  thirteen,  maybe  a little  older,  skinny,  a tight  bud,  and  yet  in  some 
mysterious  way  giving  promise  of  a precocious  physical  development.  Always  barefoot,  she  wore 
a shrunken,  wrinkled  and  faded  cotton  dress  to  the  knees,  and  she  was  very  dark,  with  skin  the 
color  of  a certain  kind  of  date  that  ripens  to  a translucent  golden  brown.  Her  untidy,  curling 
hair  fell  to  her  shoulders,  a nest  for  sparrows;  and  she  was  dirty.  Even  her  dark  color  could  not 
hide  the  ring  around  her  neck.  But  though  her  father's  features  were  an  unfortunate,  misguided 
jumble,  hers  were  fine  and  carefully  cut.  His  eyes  were  shifty,  the  size  of  currants.  Hers  were 
large  with  heavy  lashes,  and  they  burned  with  a quick  fire.  It  was  strange  that  such  a bright 
flower  should  have  sprung  from  such  an  evil-looking  pot. 
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The  Pianist 

by  Curt  Clendenin 

Watches  closely  from  back  stage  as  the  crowd  enters  the  auditorium 
Open-mouthed,  he  peers  through  his  eyebrows  at  the  beautiful 
Lady  in  the  front  row.  She  is  a magnet,  carefully  sculpted 
From  epitome  of  fascination.  The  nightengale's  name  is 
Ginger,  his  wife.  The  lights  slowly  dim.  The  crowd  quiets  down 
And  the  familiar  nervous  tick  arrives  on  his  lip  just  as  he 
Neatly  sits  himself  on  the  wooden  stool  in  front  of  the 
Grand  piano.  The  lights  slowly  come  back  on.  The  crowd 

Applauds.  He  cracks  his  fingers,  then  gently  sets  them  on  the  corrcet  keys. 
Many  eyebrows  raise  in  anticipation  as  he  flips  a sheet  of  music. 

An  awesome  thing  happens,  his  fingers  instantaneously  wriggle  in  a 
Dynamic,  James  Brown  like  boogie  across  the  keyboard,  an 
Excitablilty  normally  only  found  in  small  hyperactive  children.  Each 
Uniformed  note  eminates  through  the  auditorium  with  meat  cleaver 
Sharp  clarity.  He  can't  hear  one  iota,  so  when  he  makes  a 

Mistake,  its  easy  to  forgive  himself,  and  keep  going.  After 
Other  various  famous  pieces  have  been  performed,  he  wipes  the 
Zweat  from  his  forehead  with  his  sleeve  and  stands  up  exhausted.  The 
Audience  standingly  ovatiates  him.  He  turns  to  look  at  his 
Radiant  wife,  an  isolated  sculpture  in  an  ultraviolet  garden 
Then  leaves  the  stage. 
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Jim's  Mom 

by  Glen  Brown 

I went  to  Jim's  door 

the  way  I always  did  on  summer  mornings, 
rang  the  doorbell  twice  and  waited. 

But  this  time  the  window  sheers  parted 

slightly,  and  Jim's  mom  opened  the  door 

wearing  only  a silky  half  slip  and  a brassiere. 

The  shell  of  the  wall  phone 

pressed  against  her  ear 

and  long  blond  hair  wet  from  bathing. 

She  said  Jim  wasn't  home, 

and  I was  embarrassed  by  her  large 

green  eyes  that  flashed  no  hint  of  awkwardness, 

by  her  body  like  one  of  those  models 

in  a lady's  lingerie  section 

of  the  mail  order  catalogue 

I kept  hidden  in  a chest  of  toys. 

Perhaps  it  was  my  stuttering 

or  her  understanding  of  a boy's  gawking 

that  made  her  laugh, 

but  my  body  flushed  down  to  my  toes. 

And  I ran  home  burned  by  the  moment. 
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My  Maggie  May 

by  Tara  Kelly  Wallworth 

A picture  of  her  rests  on  our  bookcase 
sitting  in  an  airport  bench 
hamming  it  up  for  the  canera 
-knees  pulled  tight  to  her  chest 
flaming  red  hair,  everywhere  freckles 
taking  a "toke"  off  a mighty  joint 
in  broad  daylight 
contrasting,  defying 
the  establishment  around  her. 

Behind  smiles  Maggie  throws 
apple  cores,  banana  peels,  grape  trees 
out  windows. 

Garbage  to  reincarnate  on  lawns  and  streets: 
"Biodegradable" . 

Beatnik,  hippie  turned  political  yippie 
she  vanish^  in  the  Peace  Corps 
her  social  conscience  loosing  touch 
with  family. 

Now  my  Aunt  grows  moss  on  her  roof 
calling  it  her... "Mushroom  House" 
while  people  in  town  advertise  their 
...architectural  statement. 

The  shinglestum  up  in  either  side 

giving  it  an  Orient^  look.  Two  great  wings 

ready  to  take  flight. 

This  house  has  become  intimate  with  Maggie 
she  has  that  effect 

even  her  jeep  is  called  by  name:  "Mr.  Mikey" 

...far  as  anyone  remembers 
she  never  Imew  a Mike. 

Maggie's  leaving 
her  artistic  side  calls 

somewhere  off  Monhegan  Island- "a  watercolor  Mecca 
whatever  that  means 

My  mother  says 

"Who  will  buy  THAT  house?" 

I shrug  my  shoulders,  staring  blankly 
but  I'm  thinking 
"I  would!" 
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Sandy  Castellan 

Self-Portrait 


Black  and  White  Photograph 
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Mourning  Rwanda 

by  Jeffery  Littner 


so  dark  you  can  barely  see  anymore 
ain't  such  a bad  thing  though  ain't  such  a bad  thing 
sometimes  wish  i was  bom  with  no  eyes  couldn't  see  ugly  then 
wouldn't  even  know  what  ugly  was 

all  be  beautiful-i'd  embrace  the  world  a newborn  babe  fresh  from  the  warm  the 

of  his  mother's 

womb 

sometimes  wish  i was  never  bom  at  all  couldn't  know  death  then 

wouldn't  even  know  what  death  was 

all  be  gone-i'd  bask  in  the  glorious  radiance  of  nothing 

a blank  space  in  the  midst  of  never  having  had  to  exist 

i'll  gouge  out  my  eyes  like  oedipus...i'll  hang  from  a tree  like  judas 

won't  do  no  good  though 

i've  already  seen 

i've  already  been 

a classic  victim  i can't  escape  my  past  will  condemn  me 
sometimes  wish  a wish  would  come  tme 

i wake  up  quick  my  throat  dry  from  late  night  cigarette  fests  over  a bottle  of  gin 
the  morning  a blur  and  upside  down  i aimlessly  scramble  toward  the  shower 
hot  springs  of  rushing  water  pour  forth  and  working  together  they  are  able  to 
create 

a thousand  tiny  flowing  streams  that  all  begin  at  my  head  and  surge  downward 
spilling  in  gay  cascade  'round  the  curves  of  my  tired  flesh  and  finishing  their 
course 

in  subtle  emption  beneath  feet  that  have  walked  too  many  miles 
beneath  feet  that  are  sore  with  confusion 
beneath  feet  that  have  been  away  for  awhile  now 

i like  the  water 

used  to  go  swimming  with  pa  in  a little  of  river  just  a few  hundred  feet  from 
home 

people  called  it  fisherman's  bay 

never  seen  no  fish  in  it  though  never  seen  no  fisherman  either 

pa  got  a kick  outta  watching  me  swim  like  a flying  bass  he  said  i was 

look  at  that  boy  go!  he  shouted  to  ma  and  the  girls 

that  boy's  gonna  be  an  athlete  someday!  look  at  'em  go  would  ya! 

i told  pa  i liked  the  water  'cause  i felt  free  in  the  water 

pa  said  that's  because  the  water  makes  me  clean 

something  free  about  being  clean 
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damn  its  been  a long  time  since  i felt  clean 

water  gets  the  outside  but  it  ain't  the  outside  that  needs  cleaning  so  much  any  more 
i still  feel  dirty  after  stepping  out  of  the  shower 

the  newspaper  rests  comfortably  on  the  kitchen  table  waiting  patiently  to  be  read 
front  page  screams  black  and  white  in  bold  print  of  another  massacre  in  rwanda 
two  hundred  thousand  dead  at  a roman  catholic  pcuish 

a young  man  who  survived  goes  to  pray  and  finds  the  bloody  corpses  of  babies  without 
heads 

scattered  and  random  throughout  the  church 
blood  cries  out  from  the  ground  declaring  its  innocence 
in  vain  i was  shed... in  vain  i am  no  more... 

i realize  that  there  are  thousands  of  people  who  are  reading  these  words 
the  exact  same  words  as  i 
do  any  of  them  weep? 

land  covered  with  lifeless  blue  babies  expired  and  unresponsive 
sprawled  numb  a face  still  moist  with  wetness 
i am  but  one  person 

these  who  will  never  become  men 
these  who  will  never  become  women 
these  who  will  walk  no  more 

and  for  the  first  time  in  a long  time  i remember  that  i am  alive 

suddenly  the  weight  of  my  head  becomes  too  great  to  bear  and  in  a moment  i am 

broken  knees 

a wailing  marionette  whose  strimgs  have  been  unexpectedly  cut 
sobbing  upon  cold  hard  tiles  of  fancy  Japanese  pattern 

a voice  from  somewhere  deep  within  echoes  my  outrage  that  life  is  not  as  it  should  be 
is  this  to  mean  there  is  no  good? 
is  this  to  mean  there  is  evil? 
who  can  decide  such  things? 

certainly  not  man  who  is  capable  of  playing  the  monster  without  shame 

man  so  hard  his  own  conscious  doth  not  testify  against  him 

man  on  path  with  head  held  high  after  his  murder  of  the  defenseless 

i clear  my  throat  and  spit  wrath  toward  the  pale  face  of  ignorance 

it  shouts  there  is  no  wrong  but  i fuck  these  words  and  return  them  void 

for  my  heart  speaks  a language  different  than  that  of  the  world 

a wild  and  vibrant  language  that  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being  in  unspoken 

awareness 
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that  no  words  could  ever  make  sense  of  why  we  have  to  die 
a language  of  fierce  passion  that  consumes  in  silence  and  without  pity 
those  who  would  say  that  things  are  the  way  the  are  because  thats  the  way  they  have 
to  be 

a language  bringing  order  to  disorder 

a language  not  of  chaos  but  of  peace 

a language  that  is  justice  to  the  masses  of  hoping  wounded 

we  do  not  deserve  this  hell 

its  been  years  since  i wept  like  this 
tears  make  me  feel  clean 
for  a while  anyway 

the  men  scratch  their  heads  and  slowly  stroke  the  sharp  bristles  beneath  their  chins 
the  women  stand  behind  their  men  and  turn  away  in  disgust 
the  children  still  believing  they'll  live  forever  ask  what  it  means  to  die 
the  parents  fidget  nervously  and  tell  stories  about  a place  called  heaven  where  everyone 
goes 

when  they  die 

ya  can't  tell  a child  that  ya  just  die 

ya  die  and  that's  it 

children  ain't  ready  for  that  yet 

gotta  ease  them  into  it  just  like  santa  claus 

they'll  find  out  soon  enough  and  if  you  go  telling  'em  right  away  the  little  fellas  will 
die  before  their  time 

gotta  let  the  little  ones  live  for  a while  cause  they're  the  ones  who  inspire  and  give  hope 
to  the  folks 

who've  been  around  and  know  the  way  things  are 

just  bum  that  bridge  when  it  comes  to  be  crossed 

third  world  countries  wake  up  with  clenched  fists  of  white  hot  rage 

"these  are  our  people" 

but  these  are  my  people  too 

all  people  are  my  people 

same  color  blood  as  i do 

laugh  and  cry  same  ways  as  me 

die  just  like  i'm  gonna  someday 

all  people  are  my  people 
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Untitled 

by  Mike  Benes 

Through  your  eyes, 

I can  see  that  your  soul  is  tired 
That  your  heart  doesn't  know  who  to  trust 
That  you're  physically  worn  down 
From  all  the  stress  that  life  has  caused. 

Through  your  eyes, 

I can  see  the  Struggle 
Of  someone  trying  to  find  out 
Who  she  is 

And  where  she  wants  to  go. 

Your  beautiful  eyes. 

They  remind  me  of  the  dissappointment 
That  I gave  to  you  years  ago. 

I feel  so  much  like  I am  the  one  to  blame  for  your  sorrow 
And  for  that, 

I am  sorry. 

But  just  once, 

I wish  your  eyes 
Would  look  through  mine. 

Maybe  then,  you  would  find  out 
Just  how  much 
I love  you. 
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Joshua 
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